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HERE AND THERE 


Bright Youth 


The All-India Catholic University Federation with 
its five thousand members has come of age. Its re- 
gional conferences, training camps and congresses are 
held regularly and well attended; its leadership 
courses intensive and realistic. Our students dream 
of dotting the country with Sevagrams and Gandhi- 
grams in which their social efforts will be embodied. 
They even cast their eyes beyond the seas and the 
Himalayas. At their Madras headquarters they will 
hold an All-Asia Seminar which will run from Decem- 
ber the tenth till January the 2nd. Student delegates 
from Japan, the Philippines, China, Indonesia, Viet- 
nam, Thailand, Malaya and Ceylon are announced. In 
brotherly gatherings they will tackle a vast problem : 
the modern transformations of Asian Universities. A 
meticulous questionnaire on the spiritual, cultural, in- 
tellectual and economic trends in Asian universities 
is gathering all the realia which will provide a realistic 
background for the sectional discussions and general 
Teports. Observers from Europe and America will cer- 
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tainly be amazed at the spirit and talent of our youth; 
all will disperse with a heart-comforting glow of Catho- 
lic solidarity. 


The Federation deserves all congratulations for 
their breadth of vision and up-to-date realism ; Asian 
unity is germinating and the impact of our university 
elite on such a momentous trend will be most wel- 
come. 


Some critical sympathizers are astounded when 
reading of a survey on the conditions of life for univer- 
sity students throughout Asia. A biggish job, indeed, 
that will take some doing and quite a bit of technique, 
were it only to frame the enquiry schedule. But our 
lads are bold and feel that fortune favours the brave. 


Read and Think 

Youthful Jawaharlal created a sensation when tel- 
ling the Congress that he felt inclined to resign as 
Prime Minister and as President of the Congress Patry. 
He felt tired. “I want to work hard; at the same 
time I want time to read and to think. A great dis- 
advantage of heavily engaged officials is the lack of 
time to read and think and to confer on basic mat- 
ters.” 


A feeling as noble as it is rare! Few are the poli- 
ticlians who feel such a need and who are sanguine 
enough to publicize it. Speculation is rife about the 
psychology of this impulse. Is it a disharmony bet- 
ween democratic convictions and solo leadership? Is 
it apprehension before future immense tasks? Is it 
that restlessness of the heart which was familiar to 
St. Augustine ? 
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Mountaineering 


The newly born Mountaineering Institute is the 
proud jewel of Darjeeling. It is a monument of na- 
tional pride and emotion. It takes our youth a step 
further in the field of sports and opens to our athletes 
vistas of sturdy adventure. It is hoped that in the 
near future the country will be dotted with Everest 
Clubs that will dwarf all Alpine associations. A few 
people who never saw the grandeur of the Himalayas 
may question the social value of mountaineering. Yet 
no better sport could be devised to shake lads out of 
their urban comfort and tone them up with the Ex- 
celsior call of the mountain. Mountaineering may do 
much to habilitate our younger generation for the 
heavy tasks of life, counteract the vicious trends of 
city life and dispense us with a few reformatory 
schools. Surely, my good Tensing, when you were on 
the top of the world, you did not realise all the good 
you had done to the nation. 


Eastward Ho! 


Mr. Nehru went East. He enjoyed the tumultuous 
welcome of Rangoon ; it was so like what he gets at 
home. He noted the regimented enthusiasm of Peking. 
in China he saw what he wanted to see but as a 
gentleman, he did not ask to see what would have been 
unpleasant to his hosts. His speeches were models of 
tact and reticence : same goals, peace and prosperity; 
different approach and method. Mr. Churchill might 
have said much the same, at least in a lower key. 


Quite a few critics are blind to a key-piece of the 
Nehru mentality: equality of all men, equality of 
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all nations. Hence his horror of any type of colon- 
ialism, his allergy to any symptom of effortless supe- 
riority, his policy of increasing and redistributing the 
national income. Hence his Asian contacts, his Afro- 
Asian plans, his economic programme at home. It is 
on this rough background that his tractations with 
China should be viewed. His efforts at enlarging a 
peace area call for sympathetic attention. An un- 
controllable ABC warfare, which Pius XII recently 
condemned so utterly, must be avoided at all costs ; 
any effort or move to prevent it deserves our sympathy. 
Converting the Peking philosophers to genuine de- 
mocracy is another problem. It will be hard enough 
to co-exist with them ; they are impossible bed-fellows 
and troublesome roommates. 


Realism 

Mr. Vishinsky died at New York and due condo- 
lences go to his widow and relatives. Some of our 
editors, however, and even a few of our leaders went 
beyond the bonds of realistic eulogy. One might truly 
praise his forensic talent, even his histrionic gifts in 
playing soft or getting tough according to his govern- 
ment’s dictates. But was it complimentary to his 
motherland to call him “a true representative of 
Russias ?” Do people forget the salient success of his 
past, when as public prosecutor he did between May 
1937 and February 1938 succeed in securing the death- 
sentence on 6.238 of his old friends and associates ? 

That possibly was Marxist efficiency but was that 
typically Russian ? In any case was that commendable 
to Indian democracy? Are not some of our most 
eminent leaders occasionally carried away by their 
verbal facility ? A. L. 
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THE BELGIAN 
FARMERS’ UNION 


(Continued) 


(In a previous issue of Social Action, we had 
published the first part of an article on the Belgian 
Farmers’ Union. In that first part a short description 
had been given of the origin and growth of the Union, 
and of its present organization. But a tree is judged 
by its fruits. In this second part of the article there- 
fore, which we publish here we shall see what the BB 
has realized up to now.) 


The Belgian Boerenbond (BB) has grown into a 
mighty organization, which is still pervaded by the same 
spirit which its founders put into it. It tries to further 
the cause of the Belgian Farmer, in the religious, social 
professional and economic spheres. It surrounds his 
whole life and work with a system of protective 
means. We have seen its growth, its aims, its present 
organization. Let us now see what it has achieved. 
The BB takes its pride in showing the following 
items : 


1. Development and strengthening of the spirit of 
cooperation and of the class consciousness of the 
peasantry : 


Almost in every village of the Flemish part of 
Belgium there exists at present a guild. Moreover the 
various groups of rural population have their own or- 
ganization, as is shown in the table below: 
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Year Guilds Guilds of Farm Rural Youth Country Girls’ Dai 
Women Leagues 

1890 10 

1900 360 

1910 531 All 

19i2 a 67 

1920 951 220 

1926 a — 296 62 

1930 1.228 874 402 313 

1940 1.245 973 544 629 

1949 1.301(*) S77 560 988 


A set of publications secures regular contact bet- ' 
ween the members and the organizations : 


Types of Members Publication Circulation Issued Aim 
Farmers and “De Boer” Social and 

Horticulturists (“The Farmer’) 100.000 Weekly Solidarity 
Farm women “By the Haard” 


(‘By the Fireside ’) 90,000 Monthly 2° 9 
Young Farmers “Kruis en Ploeg” 
(‘The Cross and 


and the Plough’ ) Monthly i a 
Country Girls **Zonnebloem ” 

(‘The Sunflower’) Monthly Ale 
Leaders of Local “Onze Gids” 
Guilds (Male) (‘Our Guide’) Monthly 
Leaders of Local “ Bestuursblad Monthly _ Information 
Guilds (Female) voor de and Diretcion 


Boerinnengilden ” 
(‘Directives for ; 


Guilds of 

Farm Women.’) 
Farmers and “Tuinbouwberichten” Monthly Technical 
Horticulturists (‘Horticultural News’) Information 


(4) There are 1.147 villages in Flanders 0 
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Dairy Farmers ‘‘ De Cooperative Quarterly Technical 
Zin vel Fabriek ” Information 
{ The Cooperative 
Dairy Farm’) 
All Pamphlets and Annually Information 
Booklets 10.000 cop.and Guilding 


A group of 50 inspectors keep also regular contact 
between the guilds and the central organization, by 
giving conferences, where various problems of farm 
life are treated. 


\ 2. Protection of Faith and Morality of the Rural 
Population : 


If the Flemish part of Belgium has not gone the 
same way of dechristianization and demoralization as 
France and other West-European countries, it is due 
in great part to the work of the BB. The BB achieves 
this work through the following means: 


and 
rity 


a. Every issue of the various periodicals contains 
at least one moral or religious article written so as to 
meet the understanding and taste of the readers. 


b. Every meeting begins and ends wiih prayer. 
At each meeting of the parochial guild, the chaplain 


mation gives a taik adapted to his audience. 
iretcioy . 
“ c. At every district assembly as well as during 


the annual study-meetings, part of the time is devoted 
to moral and religious problems in connection with 
the present day country life. 





nical 
-mation d. The BB. organizes pilgrimages to Rome, 


Lourdes and other famous shrines in the country and 
outside. 
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e. The BB regularly publishes pamphlets and 
tracts on religious and moral topics (100.000 copies 
printed every year). 


jf. The parochial chaplains periodically meet in 
their district, or diocese, get instructions and exchange 
views concerning their activity in the guilds. 


3. Improvement of the conditions of life and the 
social standing of the rural class: 


This is realized in the following four ways: 


a. Improvement of Homesteads and Farms:— The 
technical services of the BB issued nearly 2.000 models 
and sketches of simple, economical and healthy farms. 
After World War I this technical service built not 
less than 120 farms and 126 homesteads in the areas 
destroyed by heavy fighting. It also issued more than 
50,899 loans for the buying, building or repairing of 
farms. Regularly the BB publishes pamphlets destin- 
ed for Farm Women, where they can learn how to 
improve and decorate their homes in a tasteful man- 
ner. 


b. Hygiene and Sanitation :— This is mainly the 
concern of the Farm Women. The League of Farm 
Women has therefore organized hundreds of courses, 
about motherhood, care of children, feeding, general 
hygiene etc. In this domain also pamphlets help much 
to spread the ideas and to get them realized in the 
rural areas. Finally the BB regularly organizes com- 
petitions for Farm Women in vegetable-growing, cook- 
ing, clothing, milking, sewing, care of cattle and other 
home-industries. 
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c. Family Allowances:— In 1948, 13,580 wage- 
earners and 116,000 independent labourers had joined 
the Mutual Fund for Family Allowances. The first 
had contributed to it 23,000,000 Belgian Francs (Fr) (*), 
and the allowances paid to them amounted to 30,550,000 
Francs. The Second had contributed 74.771,000 Francs 
and the allowances paid to them amounted to the sum 
of 119,862,000 Francs. 


d. Training of an elite from among the Farmers:- 
Most of those who at present are at the direction either 
at the Central Regional or Local level, have been 
taken from the rural population and have gradually 
raised themselves to their present status. The Monthly 
paper “Our Guide” helps the local heads to direct 
their guilds, it helps them also to emancipate themsel- 
ves and to become real leaders of their fellow farmers. 
But it is especially the League of Rural Youth and the 
League of Country Girls that have contributed most 
for the emancipation and education of young farmers. 
Dramas, songs, horse-riding tournaments, conferences, 
evening schools, these are the means used in that slow 
process of educating the whole rural class. 


4. Diffusion and Popularization of Agricultural 
Knowledge : 


Here again various means are used in this difficult 
process of educating and improving the methods of 
tilling the soil. 


a. Through periodicals and pamphlets, illustrated 
technical magazines as already mentioned above. 





(7) One Rupee equals 12 Belgian Francs. 
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b. Through lectures, lantern shows and through 
practical demonstrations in the field, the stable, the 
barn, the nursery, and the orehard. This is especially 
the work of the inspectors which the Central Organi- 
zation sends out and of the specialists to whom they 
can appeal. From 1920 to 1939, 101,000 such lectures 
were given with an average audience of about 50 
persons per lecture. 

c. Adult Education and Evening Schools:— in 
1948, 429 evening schools were being run for the pro- 
fit of the farmers and of the rural youth. 


d. Libraries: — which provide both general in- 
formation and technical instruction to the members. 
In 1935 there were already 358 local libraries spread 
all over the country. In the Central Organization in 
Louvain a well furnished library is at the disposal of 
the members, leaders, inspectors etc. 


e. Agricultural Competitions :- these competitions 
help much towards arousing the interest of the farmers 
in their profession and to create in them a healthy 
ambition to improve themselves. Some 2,100 farmers 
take part every year in such competitions. 


f. Exhibitions:- an average of 31 exhibitions 
are organized every year. They help much to spread 
the fame of local methods and develop the taste of the 
members ; it gives them suggestions on how to pack 
and present their produce in an artistic and tasteful 
way to the public. 

g. Experimentation fields and Model Farms :— 
they are cultivated and kept up by hundreds of farmers 
and horticulturists under the guidance of the experts 
of the Central Organization. 
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5. Widening the Vital Space of the Farmers: 


Belgium is one of the most thickly populated areas 
of the world with an average of 281 persons per square 
kilometer. At present almost all the waste land has 
been reclaimed. On the other hand the extension of 
railways, roads and airfields has claimed a good amount 
of cultivated land. This puts a serious problem. The 
BB contributes its part in solving that problem of the 
pressure of the population on the land by :- 


a. Helping members to reclaim the little waste 
land that is left, or to render cultivable again large 
stretches of land which were destroyed during the 
two World Wars, or to put up draining works which 
make marshes and waterlogged lands cultivable. 


b. By favouring direct exploitation:- The BB 
wants to make the tiller of the soil as much as possible 
the owner of the soil. 


c. By intensifying exploitation:- The BB en- 
courages specialized products which require much 
manual labour, so as to afford work to the many 
children of the farming families. Among such cultures 
may be mentioned: flax, tobacco, hops, medicinal 
plants, tomatoes, flowers in the open garden or in hot- 
houses, orchards etc. 


d. Emigration Bureau :- Many farmers emigrated 
to the North of France. For them a special bimonthly 
is being published in Flemish “De Stem uit het Vader- 
huis” (‘The Voice from the Home’.) At present 


attempts are going on to emigrate to certain areas of 
Belgian Congo. 
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6. Technical and Economic Improvement of farming, 
growing and breeding methods : 


At present the Belgian Farmer together with his 
Dutch and Danish neighbour is counted among the 
best producers of the world. The lack of more arable 
land has obliged him to go for greater specialization 
and intensification of production. 


The table below shows the profit per Hectare 
( Ha. equals 10.000 square metres.) of some of the 
produce : 


Wheat 2.500 Belgian Francs per Ha. 
Potatoes 7.500 > 9 ” 
Tobacco 18.000 r 3 _ , 
Vegetables 31.000 re a o 
Flowers 50.000 = is Pr ” 


Vegetables in hothouses 95.000 id ‘~ 
Fruits (grapes) 
in hothouses 177.000 ” ” 


Flowers in hothouses 375.000 be oe a ri 


These figures show the possibilities which lie 
hidden in a greater specialization and intensification of 
farm-produce. 

The next table shows the increase in production 
per Ha. of some of the produce during the last 60 
years. (*) 


(*) This may be a suggestion to those who think that there 
are “Too Many of us.” 








re 
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Produce 1890 1909-1913 1935-1939 Incr. in °35 
on 1890 

Wheat 1.824 Kg. 
a a ' 2.530 Kg. 2.710 Kg. 49 % 
Rye 1.598 ,, 2210 « 2.310 » 48 % 
Oats 1789 .; ZBl0 » 2.680 ,, 50 % 
Potatoes 13.040 ., 18.640 ,, 20.560 ,, 58 % 
Linseed $81 \'5 560 ,, 555 ,, 78 % 
Bects 38.936 ,, 54.487 ,, 64.970 ,, 67 % 
Sugar beets 

(sugar) 12 % _ 16.5 % 


Milk yield 

per cow 1750-2500 1. 2500-3000 1. 3200 1. 
Eggs yield 

per hen 80 eggs 80-85 eggs 120 eggs. 
Average use 
of chemical] 
manure per Ha. 121i Kg. 137 Kg. 186 Kg. 


The BB takes pride in having contributed much 
to this rise in production. It has achieved this through 
the following means : 


a. Cooperation in vegetable and animal selection: - 
A station of vegetable selection and improvement at 
Heverlee (near Louvain) is at the disposal of the 
BB. The registered results are very encouraging. New 
species of wheat, oats, etc., better adapted to the soil 
and climate of the Belgium have been obtained. For 
fruit growing areas, the technicians have fixed the 
standard varieties suited to each region. In view of 
the selection and breeding of cattle, 481 associations of 
stock breeders are at the disposal of the members of 
the BB. Full attention is given to milk control and 
tracing bovine tuberculosis. The BB puts stud-bulls 
at the disposal of the stock breeders and is now 
introducing artificial insemination. 
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b. Cooperation in Dairy matters:- At the end 
of 1950 the members could appeal to 80 cooperative 
and 5 intercooperative dairies. The intercooperatives, 
established in the great centres of consumption, pro- 
vide hygienic bottled milk, to the city population. The 
dairies also produce: Butter, cheese, curds, milk- 
powder and ice-cream(!). In 1948, 370,911.335 litres 
of milk were being processed by the dairies. 


c. Cooperation in the manufacturing and purchas- 
ing of agricultural goods:- This cooperation aims at 
fighting against adulteration of goods. It exerts a con- 
tinuous control on price formation, it reduces the cost 
of transport and furnishes to the members of the BB 
the necessary information concerning the proper use 
of the different raw materials and implements. This 
form of cooperation has grown out nowadays, at Mer- 
xem near the harbour of Antwerp, into an important 
industrial system for rational manufacturing of cattle 
fodder, with an oil mill, oil refinery, and laboratory. 
The Purchasing and Marketing Society which manages 
these activities possesses 25 regional and 88 local 
stores. 


d. Cooperaticn in marketing agricultural pro- 
duce:- The Purchasing and Marketing Society has 
contributed to the marketting of vegetables, fruit, 
butter, cheese and eggs. In 1948 this Society handed : 


Butter 1.376.564 Kg. to the value of 109.701.588 Fr. 
Eggs Seem ta w@ ba » 48.946.784 ” 
Potatoes SE: ..- ss & 6 Ceres 


Vegetables and 
Fruit — = és J », 17.398.548 ”™ 
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Every year the associations of sugarbeet-growers 
draw up contracts with the sugar factories. In 1949 
there existed 191 sugarbeet syndicates, which drew 
up contracts for 400,000 tons of sugarbeet. The col- 
lective marketing of pigs is one of the most recent 
forms of cooperation. In 1949, 13,885 pigs had been 
marketed to the value of 35,000,000 Francs. 


e. Cooperation in controlling plant diseases and 
insects :- Due to the increasing demands of the con- 
sumers and the intensified commercial competition, all 
efforts ought to aim at quality-production. Collective 
spray services undertake to spray the orchards and 
potato fields. The Associations of stock breeders and 
poultry breeders on their part carry on an efficient 
campaign against diseases of cattle. The BB cooperates 
also with the official organizations fighting against bo- 
vine tuberculosis. 


f. Cooperation in covering agricultural risks :- 
This task is entrusted to the Insurance Company of 
the Belgian Boerenbond. This organization places at 
the disposal of the farmer means of protecting them- 
selves against the pecuniary consequences of certain 
risks which threaten his belongings, his physical capa- 
cities and his life. In 1948, 285,386 contracts had been 
made among which 


156.932 were against fire 


27.208 _ =i, life insurances 
96.811 ,, against accidents 
2.891 ,, against destruction caused by hail- 
storm 
1454 ,, Miscellaneous 
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g. Cooperation with respect to saving and credit: - 
‘The system is based on the principles of cooperation 
and mutual help. The Agricultural Credit granted by 
the local credit sections, which are managed according 
to the principles of F. W. Raiffeisen is personal and 
granted exclusively for professional purposes. It is 
organized as follows: 


The basis is composed of 770 local credit sections, 
all of them being cooperative societies. Their task is 
to grant loans with personal caution to the members. 
These loans are possible thanks to the deposits of the 
farmers. 


At the top is the Central Office for Agricultural 
Credit, which centralizes, controls and manages the 
local credit sections. In 1948, 61,267 members had 
deposited 1.193.151.961,19 Francs. 


7. Study and Protection of the general interests of 
Agriculture : 


a. The BB every 5 years, awards a prize of 100.000 
Franes (Gilbert Mullie Prize) to him who has most 
contributed to the progress of Agriculture through 
inventions, or the publishing of studies and books con- 
cerning practical sciences, social ethics, sociology, law, 
history etc. In 1949 this prize was awarded to a pro- 
fessor of the University of Louvain for his research 
work in geology. 


b. The BB has always clearly defined its position 
with regard to the Agricultural Economy of the country 
and the policy of the Government. Thus for instance, 
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re. the Marshall plan and the Benelux plan. (*) The 
BB defended the interests of the Belgian Farmer and 
horticulturist. It issues annually statistics and reports 
on the development of Agriculture in the country. 


c. The BB also contacts the Government regard- 
ing Trade-Contracts and Customs-agreements which 
the latter makes with other countries, in order that 
the interests of the National Agriculture be not over- 
looked. 


d. It has seen to it that a sound Agricultural 
Legislation be passed by the Parliament. The BB is 
also represented in Government Commissions and 
Councils which concern Agriculture. 


e. The BB aims at a close collaboration, at least 
in the sphere where that is possible, with the other 
Catholic Organizations such as Trade Unions, Em- 
ployers’ Union, Middle Class Associations, Young 
Christian Workers etc. 


What to conclude from all this. 


The Belgian Boerenbond, according to the general 
consent of many outsiders, who have come and studied 
it, has become one of the best agricultural organizations 
of the world. It has joined the farmers together in 
a unity, according to the Catholic social principles 
put forth in the Encyclicals of the last Popes. The 
Belgian Boerenbond is a first step towards the cor- 
porative state, such as the Popes want future society 
to be organized into. But what has succeeded in 


and Luxumbourg (Lux) into an economic union. 
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Belgium is not to be slavishly imitated in’ other 
countries. The BB was founded at the right time and 
in a part of Belgium where a uniform economic, re- 
ligious, political and racial structure is prevalent. A 
hundred years ago the farmer in Belgium was looked 
upon with contempt. Today he is respected, he has 
climbed quite a few rungs up the social ladder, im- 
proved his condition and has become conscious of his 
human values. Agriculture as a consequence has at- 
tained a high standard both quantitatively and quali- 
tatively. All this is greatly due to the 60 years’ work 
of the Belgian Boerenbond. Moreover if religion 
has not lost its grip on the rural population of Flanders 
(this is not so with the industrial workers) it is also 
due for a great part to the work of the BB. 


What to conclude from all this for India? It is 
perhaps good to dwell once more on the analogies 
between Indian agriculture today and the situation 
Agriculture in Belgium at the time when the BB ori- 
ginated. The lessons and inspiration which the example 
of the BB contains for India will thus become clearer. 


Here too the ryot is looked down upon. He is 
slowly awakening from his lethargy and is looking 
round for means to improve his condition. In India 
the cooperative way seems to be the solution. Here 
as in Belgium the pressure of the population of the 
land puts a grave problem which needs to be solved 
within a few decades. Heavy Industry and Cottage 
Industries may help much to reduce the unemploy- 
ment but will never be able to absorb all the man- 
power which is looking out for employment. There- 
fore the country must look to agriculture itself and 
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change it in such a way as to afford more employment 
to the farmers’ families. The only way to do this is 
to change the system from an extensive agriculture 
into an intensive agriculture. Intensify and specialize 
more, these are the two words which summarize the 
solution for Indian Agriculture. 


There are immense hidden possibilities of making 
progress in this direction, both in the very character 
of our farmers and in the nature of the soil and climate. 
Our farmers like to go for meticulous work and 
are known for their strong attachment to their plots, 
animals and homesteads. Nature also in India allows 
of great possibilities. With the climate and the sun 
which we have here, there is no need of putting up 
expensive hothouses or other means to protect the 
crops. For the Indian farmer it is rather a question 
of securing water for his fields throughout the year, 
by irrigation. 

In India there are great possibilities for the ex- 
tension of vegetable crops and fruit orchards, for the 
intensification of industrial crops such as cotton, jute, 
flax, medicinal plants, etc. Intensify and specialize 
your crops and you have solved a good deal not only 
of the problem of unemployment, but you will produce 
more foodstuffs also and thus help the country chase 
the spectre of starvation from its boundaries. 


But some one may object that the farmers do not 
want to change their methods of farming and living. 
They do not want to give up burning their cowdung, 
they pretend to go on eating only rice and curry. This 
is true, but this is due to their ignorance. Once a far- 
mer has seen and tried a better way of doing some- 
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thing, he will reject the old way and take to the new. 
An example of this is the new method of rice-culti- 
vation which was introduced some 30 years back and 
which is now almost universally used in many parts 
of the country. Farmers are the same all over the 
world, and if they have improved so much in another 
country, why shouldn’t they in India ? 


The Cooperative way seems to be the solution for 
India. but it is not easily understood by the people 
who need a good deal of technical instruction and 
who must want to help themselves. Up to now un- 
fortunately it has left to our government to start and 
run most of the cooperative societies. Cooperative 
societies on the contrary should be started and run by 
private initiative, as is the case in most other countries. 
Since nobody in India is coming forward with such 
initiatives, the state, whose task is a subsidiary one, 
has to supply what is lacking from the part of the 
individuals ; hence the many cooperative societies run 
by the government. 


The Boerenbond was started, not by the Belgian 
Government but by a simple country parish priest. 
He had seen the needs of his people and wanted to 
“do” something in order to solve their problems. He 
dared to make a start and had the good idea of ap- 
plying for experts to help him in his plans. Because 
to run a cooperative society means to do business and 
not to organize charity and social help into a social 
service league. He had also secured the approval of 
his ecclesiastical superiors and the help of the govern- 
ment. With these supports he could go ahead. 
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What has he done that we cannot do today in 
India? Our Government is keen to help and foster 
with technical advice and even with money any private 
initiative that has a fair chance of succeeding. That is 
the whole idea behind the Community Projects. What 
should prevent us then from “ doing ” something ? 


There is however another important element which 
helped the Boerenbond to succeed, which is the con- 
fidence of the farmers in their organization. Unless 
we secure that from the part of the people amongst 
whom we are working, our attempts won’t succeed. 
People should not only confide in us but among them- 
selves. This is unfortunately still a difficult point. 
Another point which is often misunderstood by the 
people is that the cooperative society is not a method 
to get grants from the government but a method to 
put their few annas together and make them thus 
more powerful. 


A cooperative movement like the Belgian Boeren- 
bond can’t succeed unless the people for whom it is 
erected, constitute a certain homogenous group of 
place, culture, race, and religion. Moreover they should 
at least have a minimum of education in order to be 
able to understand the idea of cooperation. They 
should not be in a state of utter dejection and poverty, 
but should be able to contribute something. But these 
conditions seem to be present in most parts of our 
country. 

Therefore it is time for us, courageously to em- 
bark upon the social apostolate and not merely to go 
on doing “Charity”. Let us,— we ourselves —start 
with cooperative societies, credit societies etc., to help 
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our people, and not wait until the government is forced 
to do it.. Let us apply for technical help and advice 
from the experts of the Government, they are most 
keen to help us in that way. 


By thus collaborating actively with the efforts of 
the country to rise socially and economically, we will 
prove that Christianity is and remains a powerful 
leavenin the progress of our nation. The Belgian 
Boerenbond took 60 years to evolve into what it is 
today. It is up to us not to lose courage at first failures, 
but to try again and again, cautiously but decidedly. 
This will be one of the positive means to prevent 
“India going red,’ because one does more good by 
lighting a candle than by cursing the darkness. 


M. Van den Bogaert 


A STUDENTS’ CAMP 
IN A BOMBAY SLUM 


One of the objectives of the Social Institute has 
been to encourage and give whatever assistance is 
in its power, to the promotion of social work in Schools 
and Colleges. The preparation of text-books on Civics 
and other aspects of social science has been one of 
our earliest undertakings. Indeed the success and 
popularity of the books written by Fr. Clump and 
Fr. Fonseca have been most gratifying. The practical 
side of the training of students in social service is of 
course no less important. From every side come re- 
ports of the activities of Social Service Leagues in 
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Schools and Colleges. We believe that the most fruit- 
ful method of such practical activity would be the 
starting of social centres within School and College 
premises where working men and working women 
would be given means of recreation and various types 
of instruction by students and members of the Staff. 
Scarcely less useful would be the adoption, by a School 
or College, of a neighbouring slum and a persevering 
activity there to improve living conditions and inspire 
the dwellers with a desire for a cleaner and fuller 
life. It was my good fortune to visit one such slum 
where usually good work is being done by the students 
of St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. The slum is Dabhol- 
kar Adda in Ambewady, on the outskirts of the city. 


Breaking of from the main highway, you go along 
tortuous lanes and alleys, narrow and unkempt, where 
peddlers of all kinds encumber the ground. But these 
lanes have still some semblance of decency compared 
with the low-lying area where they end and give place 
to the most depressing cluster of huts and improvised 
shanties which from the slum in all its pristine squalor. 
There is an open space before these wretched dwell- 
ings begin and at one end of it are the ruins of a 
cotton godown which had been burnt down some 
months before. A part of this ruin, cleaned up, floored 
and roofed with borrowed tarpaulins, was the encamp- 
ment of the students. They were forty of them, most 
of them boys and a few girls. They were drawn from 
all communities, Hindus, Christians, Parsees and Mus- 
lims ; the majority being Hindus. There was nothing 
of the dandified undergraduate about them : they were 
preparing to go out for manual work when I went 
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there, and were wearing working clothes half dirtied 
by earlier labour. Amidst them was the principal, 
Fr. Balaguer, also in shirt sleeves and preparing to 
go out with them with pickaxe in hand. 


They gave me a cordial and simple welcome. I 
was on the lookout to see if there was any look of 
superiority and sense of conscious virtue, and I found 
none. Soon they trooped, the boys to work on clearing 
and smoothing out the narrow and dirty alleys, scarcely 
wider than a footpath at times, which served as roads 
in this human anthill. Some were engaged in digging 
up a water pipe which they wanted to replace by a 
thicker one. The girls went to an improvised dispen- 
sary to hand out remedies to simple ailments, or to 
gather the children for games. Fr. Balaguer wanted 
me to go round the place and in his company I visited 
these humble dwellings where over 3000 people lived 
in conditions which I can only say were indescribable. 
These little huts were built with the flimsiest of 
materials, bits of wall here and there, supplemented 
by crumbiing planks, bamboo matting, bits of canvas, 
gunny bags, and roofed over for the most part by 
flattened kerosene tins rusty and dirty looking. The 
height was not more than five feet in some cases. Yet, 
would the reader believe that the lodgers of these tene- 
ments have to pay rent for this? A little room, may 
be seven feet by six occupied by a young couple and 
their baby was secured for a payment of six rupees 
per month. These six rupees were paid to an enter- 
prising contractor who had put up the wretched shed 
and who, out of these six rupees, had to pay a share 
to the owner of the land. 
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Heading our way through these shacks we came to 
a spot which had been cleaned up by the students during 
the previous year and where they had constructed a 
cement platform for fixing two or three water taps. 
The little group around this could draw their water 
in conditions of relative cleanliness. But a little to 
the left of this I saw a sight which I shall not easily 
forget. All the drainage of that part of the slum had 
flowed down and gathered into a little hollow around 
which were dozens of tenements. A poisonous slum 
had ga‘hered over the fetid waters. Little children 
were splashing in the slush at the edge of this pool. 
On one side was a mound made up of ail the rubbish and 
filth of the neighbourhood, including dead kittens and 
puppies. A heavy sickening stench hung on over the 
place. I was told by the poor people that when it rains 
heavily the area is flooded and the filth of the pool 
goes floating into the dwellings...... 


Into these cells of misery the students of St. 
Xavier’s have brought the bright lustre of their friendli- 
ness and the aid of their energetic work. I saw them 
digging like professional labourers with implements 
not particularly sharp, stopping now and then to ex- 
change a joke. They have come to be known and loved 
in these quarters. The good people looked on them 
first with amusement and then with respect ; and then 
they themselves came along joining the work and 
helping themselves. Their plan was, in two or three 
days from then, to get a bull-dozer promised by a friend 
of the College and break up the mound of rubbish and 
fill the pool and find an outlet for the drainage. 
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On certain evenings there are cinema shows or 
games and amusements for the elders. That gives the 
students the chance of engaging in conversation with 
them, and without looking like wise people who have 
come to teach them, they slip in bits of instruction 
and advice regarding better living — health and sani- 
tation, thrift and hard work, a knowledge of their 
rights and duties as citizens. Thus slowly the neigh- 
bourhood is being cleaned up and roused into common 
action for their own betterment. 


I left those depressing surroundings with strongly 
mingled feelings. There was sadness at the thought 
of this mass of misery at the doorsteps of a proud city, 
as indeed of most of our bigger cities. But there was 
also hope and obscure feeling of joy; not so much 
a. the example of the friendliness and simple goodness 
of ihe students who were working there, at their sense 
of solidarity with their poor brothers, though that was 
something to be thankful for. My hope and joy came 
from what I had seen on the faces of those poor men 
and women huddled in their huts. Wherever they 
could, they had struggled to ‘keep the interior of their 
sheds clean and decent. There some little decoration 
here and there, a picture of a god or a godess, of 
Mahatma Gandhi or Pandit Nehru. They loved their 
children and their faces beamed when we said a kind 
word to the brighteyed little things running around 
us. In the corner of one little hut a shy young mother 
was nursing her baby. The tenderness on her face 
was a sight to warm the heart. There was patience 
and a subdued cheerfulness on their faces and in some 
places chatter and gay laughter. In the midst of all 
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this degradation one saw elements of refinement and 
goodness. If Government and men of good-will do 
for these unhappy people even a fraction of what is 
due to them, they will never listen to the gospel of 
hatred. J. D’S. 


WHO IS A WORKMAN? 


Occasionally one hears that the world will soon 
know a “ workers’ civilisation.” What it means is not 
clear. at all unless we include among the workers all 
the humans who really work in all possible fields. If 
it only implies that manual workers in agriculture 
and industry are going to be the dominant class in 
society, we are already nearing the times when they 
will have reached that ambitious goal, but it would 
be rash to fancy they will be the leading class since 
the masses are always led by an elite recruited from 
among all classes. When workmen themselves rise 
above the masses, they often enough give up the 
proletarian style of life. In any case for the present 
it is certain that the masses of India are not led by 
workmen and this is a definite weakness in the 
workers’ movements. The very idea of a workers’ 
civilisation so far proves only that the workingman 
has vindicated his name and dignity to the point that 
he feels he is on the ascendant. 


It is attractive to gather under this attractive vo- 
cable all intellectual workers, apostolic workers, social 
workers, and all varieties of people who do something 
really useful and to divide mankind into two classes, 
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not the “haves” and have-nots” but the “ works” 
and “ work-nots”. Such a division would be unhelp- 
ful naivéte. If we approach the question from the social 
point of view, the task is not easier. It is usual in socio- 
logy to grade occupational groups according to various 
standards. ‘What are called the upper classes are the 
groups who do mostly direction work; what are named 
lower classes are the groups which only execute tasks 
assigned to them. In between come the very many and 
varied groups whose work is partly directive and partly 
executive. Even such a test is not satisfactory because 
not only economic consideration (difference in income) 
but also the ideology or mood of a particular society 
colours the regard people have for certain occupations 
in preference to others and facilitates or hampers 
mutual social relations. A station-master in India 
fancies he is superior to a mechanic though his own 
pay may be lower; on the other hand the fact of 
caste may upset this sense of distinction. Caste or 
nobility may wreck certain groupings which in other 
countries are dictated by equality of incomes or simi- 
larity of professions. Social gradation is a confused 
pattern drawn up by factors which are many and 
variable. 


It is thus impossible to situate the workman in 
Indian society. Our present purpose is much less 
ambitious. It is to remove some of the confusion in 
the notion and talk about India’s working class by 
taking a few steps along the legal approach. In other 
words, our question is: Who is a workman in India? 
The answer is not easily made clear owing to variations 
and inconsistencies in legislation and in judicial pro- 
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nouncements. At times the same words indicate dif- 
ferent persons in different Acts of the jegislatures. For 
instance, one remains a child until he is fully sixteen 
under the Tea Districts Emigrant Act 1932, until he is 
fully fifteen under the Factories Act 1948, the Children 
(Pledging of Labour) Act 1933 and the Indian Mines 
Act 1923; also under the Children Employment Act 
1938 which however keeps children under fourteen 
away from certain industries (transport, dock labour, 
biri-making etc). Between 15 and 17 the youngster 
is an adolescent under the Factories Act. 


In the same manner, some obscurity or confusion 
exists about the definition of workman, worker, la- 
bourer, employee ; moreover some classes of workers 
are excluded from some provisions, usually those re- 
lating to benefits, in some of the acts; so also are 
generally excluded all members of the naval, military 
or air services however hard-working they may be. 


Officers 


The Industrial Disputes Act 1947 is one which is 
most useful for workmen to know; its definitions 
and the various interpretations of Labour Tribunals 
are most frequently mentioned. Section (s) reads: 
“a workman means any person employed (including an 
apprentice) in any skilled or unskilled, manual or 
clerical work for hire or reward....” However hard- 
working employers or managers may be, they do no 
work, as understood in this Act; they direct, com- 
mand or reprimand, appoint or dismiss, but they are 
not workers, and a subordinate who does part of their 
functional task is not a workman either. Since the 
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task of such subordinates occasionally involves a cer- 
tain amount of clerical or even manual work, where 
is the boundary between them and the workingmen ? 


A leading pronouncement on the subject can be 
found in a ease involving the Punjab National Bank 
and in the relevant decision of the Central Govern- 
ment Industrial Tribunal (Gazette of India, 25—7—’53). 


It is stated therein that as a general principle, 
“the nature of the work done by an employee and the 
degree of his responsibility determine whether he is 
a clerk or an officer ; his designation does not matter 
nor does his salary. In every office there are three 
classes of employees, officers, clerical establishment 
and inferior establishment consisting of those who do 
manual work. Officers do not come under the U. P. 
Industrial Disputes Act. In a bank an officer is one 
who has responsibilities of a directional and controlling 
nature within the scope of his authority. Powers such 
as passing final orders, signing receipts and documents 
on behalf of the bank, appointment or punishment of 
the subordinate staff and grant of leave to the staff, 
are some of the attributes of officers. There may be 
an officer who may not posses all these attributes. 
There may be a clerk who may possess any of those 
attributes in a restricted degree. A clerk does work 
of a routine or mechanical nature and has no responsi- 
bility to take a final decision in most matters coming 
in his hands. The underlying principle is that one 
whose work is under the scrutiny and supervision of 
another shall not be dignified to be an officer.” The 
Tribunal concluded in the case under trial that the 
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accountant in charge of a sub-pay-office was not an 
officer since vouchers had to be signed and the office 
had to be visited by a higher employee of the bank. 


Similarly head-cashiers and accountants are work- 
men; so also District Main Engineers of an electric com- 
pany because they have no power of appointment or dis- 
missal though they are responsible for drafting letters, 
checking stores, temporary receipts, meter readings, etc. 
(U. P. — Meerut 6—8—’53). A meter inspector or a 
store-keeper is a workman but an engineer is neither 
a clerk nor a workman though he is attending to the 
clerical work of preparing and sending returns (Fort 
St. George Gaz. 22—4—’53). Members of the Watch and 
Ward Staff and peons are doing manual work (or is it 
foot-work?) The head of the sales department on the 
contrary is an officer under the Industr. Disp. Act since 
he signs correspondence, leave register, credit notes 
and receipts (Bombay Gaz. 11—2—’54), whilst a depot 
superintendent is, though he signs stock receipts, issues 
stock and compiles standard forms and returus (Madras 
High Court, 28—4—’54). 


In Between 


Power of direction and responsibility of decision 
is the criterium that makes out the officer from the 
workman under the Industr. Disp. Act ; but there are 
employees who are neither officers nor workmen, 
owing to the very quality of their task. The Fourth 
Indus‘rial Tribunal of West Bengal when dealing with 
the case of an artist made elucidating remarks on the 
subject. “If the performance of the duty of the em- 
ployee essentially and substantially involves work 
done with physical effort as distinguished from mental 
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or intellectual effort, then the employee must be con- 
sidered as a workman, within the meaning of Sect. 2,s 
of the Act. Although the work of an employee may 
involve a certain degree of intelligence as well as 
manual skill, he is to be considered a workman as 
essentially his job consists in executing manual work 
under the direction or supervision of a technician or 
tradesman. A technician or tradesman may have to 
do occasionally a certain amount of manuai work but 
his job is substantially of the intelligent type in- 
volving not manual work or personal skill but technical 
proficiency and experience.” Hence the tribunal con- 
cluded, a lower assistant-artist working under the chief 
artist and drawing pictures under his direction for 
advertisements is a workman though he could add 
or mcdify something or other but only as a supplement 
to the original visualized by the chief artist. 


On the contrary, according to the Patna Tribunal 
(9135 of 53), assistant editors of the editorial depart- 
ment are not occupied in doing what is mainly skilled 
clerical work, but do journalistic work which is 
superior to, and distinct from, skilled clerical work 
or the work done in the press section. In the same 
way, teachers running a school for the children of 
the employers are not workmen since their work is 
mainly brain-work (Visakhapatnam Tribunal Fort St. 
Gecrge Gaz. 24— 6—’53). Nor should under the Na- 
tional Health Insurance Act 1924 be considered as a 
workman an acrobatic comedian, nor a chemist with 
scientific talent nor a professional football player (Cal. 
Gaz. Extra. I, 10—12—’53). Similarly a draughtsman 
is not a clerk though he occasionally copies maps and 
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drawings, because his work is of a technical na‘ure 
(Madras, Ind. Trib. 8—1—’53). A bénch’ chemist in 
a sugar factory who carries out chemical analysis 
and records results does a work which demands tech- 
nical and scientific knowledge and experience ; he is 
not a workman (Bombay Trib. 5—2—’54), though in 
the case under judgement he had learned his job in 
two months. Supervisors, overseers and ass‘stant 
supervisors and overseers are not workmen, and mis- 
tries of plantation Kanganees are supervisors (Bom- 
bay Trib. 20—1—’53 ; Trav. Cochin 31—3—’52). 


Yet under the same Industrial Disputes Act a doc- 
tor was declared a workman (not. an officer or super- 
visor) because he had to do much clerical work (re- 
gister of patients, applications for medicines etc.) and 
because though he had full discretion in using his 
skill he had no control or direction of the employees 
(Nation. Steel & Iron Co. vs Workmen, Cal. Gaz. 
10—4—’52). Similarly the compounder of a dispensary 
attached to a sugar-factory was declared a workman 
under the Industr. Disp. Act but not a workman under 
the Factories Act since his work was not connected 
with the process of sugar-making. (Allahabad Indust. 
Trib. 19—5—’53). Whilst a foreman: is not a workman 
since “his supervisory status and his duties and res- 
ponsibilities do not involve manual work save and ex- 
cept such as is necessary in connection with his super- 
visory function ” (Bombay Trib. 7 of 151), an assistant- 
chemist is not a workman because “his work is 
neither clerical nor manual” (By Gaz. 12—7—’51). 


Men forced to retire on a pension cannot claim 
the advantages of the Industrial Disputes Act, whilst 
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a man dismissed during a dispute can do so. Once a 
gardener working in the house of the director and 
paid out of the factory funds was declared not to be 
a worker of the factory (U.P. Lab. Dept. 354 of 
24—6—’51), whilst a gardener employed on a com- 
pany’s pay-rolls and receiving his wages out of the 
company’s funds was acknowledged as a workman (L. 
A. T. of India — Lucknow 31—7—’53). 


Workmen non-workers 


Various acts of the legislatures explicitly exclude 
certain categories of workmen from benefits or regu- 
lations on different grounds. Whilst the Indian Deck 
Labourers’ Act 1934 uses the words, worker or labourer, 
indifferently, the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act 
1932 considers as labourer only the adult (over 16 
years) working for wages not higher than Rs. 50 p.m. 
and declares that clerk, domestic servant, mechanic, 
carpenter, mason, bricklayer or any other artisan are 
not Jabourers under the Act and will not be assisted 
emigrants. In the Workmen’s Compensation Act 1948, 
are excluded from benefits the employees occupied 
in a clerical capacity (Schedule II), or drawing Rs 
400 or more, or employed in any administrative district 
or subdivisional office of a railway, or employed other- 
wise than for the employer’s trade or business (Sect. 
2). The Payment of Wages Rules 1937 excludes per- 
sons drawing over Rs. 200 p.m., the Employees State 
Insurance Act 1948 those drawing over Rs. 400. 


The Indian Mines Act 1923 regulating hours of 
work and rest etc. excludes persons holding a position 
of supervision or management or employed in a con- 
fidential capacity (sect. 24) and the Indian Mines Rules 
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1924 enumerates such persons: any Official in charge 
of a mine or part of a mine; mechanical engineers, 
engine wrights or electricians ; surveyors, clerks, ac- 
countan‘s and time-keepers (Rule 12). 


Under the Ccal Mine Provident Fund and Bonus 
Schemes Act 1948 is excluded from the provisions of 
the Act the employee (a) whose original basic earnings 
exceed Rs. 300 (b) who is employed as mali, sweeper or 
domestic servant on domestic and personal work, (c) 
who is employed on a state railway coal-mine on a 
railway-pay basis, (d) or who is employed as a labourer 
of a contractor for building, brickmaking or tile making. 
The Payment of Wages (Railway or Coal Mine) Rules 
do not apply to the employee drawing over Rs 200. 


Conclusion 

When talking workers and workmen, one should 
keep aware of the confusion that may exist both if 
we discuss social classes and if we speak of legal groups. 
The above notes are intended only to point out the 
confusion without ambitioning to dissipate it entirely. 
In particular they will not take one through the maze 
of legal enactments and pronouncements, but they 
may, it is hoped, help social workers to avoid the 
grossest errors when advising employees in trouble. 


A. Lallemand 
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SOCIAL SURVEY 


THe Hinpt AREA REGIONAL SOCIAL CONFERENCE 
( Patna Oct. 16th to 18th ) 


Among ithe most important resolutions of the 
Ernakulam Conference was the one dealing with the 
constitution of Regional Boards and the holding of 
regional Conferences before the end of the present 
year. It was expected that there would be no serious 
delay in getting the members of the diocesan boards 
of social work appointed, and this constituting the 
Regional Boards which would have the responsibility 
of Organizing the Conferences. The Ernakulam Dele- 
gates appointed provisional regional Committees with 
a Convener for each to get this work quickly accom- 
plished. However the nomination of diocesan mem- 
bers could not be effected in all cases as quickly as 
was hoped and there was need for holding regional 
conferences without delay. The Convener of the Hindi 
area, Fr. De Meulder, therefore wisely decided that 
the Conference could be held even before the full 
ecnstitution of the regional Board. Fr. De Meulder 
and his Committee deserve to be very warmly con- 
gratulated on the success of their Conference at Patna, 
from the 16th to the 18th October. 


It was held under the chairmanship of Very Rev. 
Fr. Martinsek Vicar General of Patna Diocese, in the 
Hall of St. Xavier’s College. The Hindi area consists 
of not less than 14 dioceses. By a regrettable over- 
sight the Ernakulam resolution did not include within 
the area the Diocese of Cuttack which, while it is 
mainly a Oriya speaking district, has general problems 
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similar to those of the Hindi area. Of these dioceses 
only eight were able to send delegates to the Con- 
ference. But these delegates were able and _ re- 
presentative men and women who did good work 
during the three days of their Conference. Much of 
the success was also due to the fine hospitality which 
St. Xavier’s College and the Patna Women’s College 
offered to the delegates. 


The Conference, in keeping with the broad direc- 
tive given at Ernakulam, decided to follow the reso- 
lutions of the Ernakulam Conference and examine 
which were the most important from the point of view 
cf regional needs and to what extent each of them had 
to be adapted to local conditions. The resolution 
which received the closest attention was the one con- 
cerning the founding and utilization of multipurpose 
cocperative societies in our parishes. The presence 
of experienced Canadian Fathers who knew from first 
hand knowledge the fruits of the cooperative method 
in Canada, made the discussions very fruitful. More- 
over the Hindi area contains dioceses like Ranchi 
where the cooperative movement had made great 
progress. It was therefore natural and fitting that 
this subject should have received particular attention 
in Patna. They passed a significant resolution that 
the theory and practice of Cooperatives should be 
taught in our Middle Schools, High Schools, and Col- 
leges. 

Another point discussed at length was the question 
of surveying available waste lands in each diocese in 
order to promote the Land Colonization schemes re- 
commended by the Ernakulam Conference. It is good 
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to know that practical steps are being taken to make 
such surveys. The questions of a Catholic Medical 
College was also discussed at considerable length. The 
need for it is unquestionable, but the great resources 
required will not be easy to secure. We know that 
His Grace the Archbishop of Madras has been planning 
to start such a College in the South. Perhaps the 
North could start Colleges of Nursing and of Dentistry. 
The discussion however brought out the fact that the 
Patna Medical College has freely admitted Catholic 
applicants and that sometimes the seats reserved for 
Adivasi applicants, open to Catholics also, were not 
filled. 


Two points of exceptional importance which should 
have received closer attention and should have led to 
detailed practical measures was that of starting social 
centres in the parishes and that of setting up machinery 
for the production or translation and dissemination of 
social literature. The delegates of the Ernakulam Con- 
ference considered these to be the most urgent of the 
resolutions passed there. Obviously, before the Consti- 
tution of the Regional Board with members from 
‘every diocese permanently appointed for promoting 
social work, these resolutions cannot be very effectively 
implemented. The Patna Conference did however deal 
with them and did recognise their urgency. It will be 
the task of the Regional Board to tackle them in de- 
tail from their very first meeting. 


The Convener and his colleagues of the Hindi area 
deserve the warmest congratulations on the quickness 
and energy with which they have started working. 
Their enthusiasm and the record of their work at 
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Patna should be a strong incentive to the other re- 
gions. If this spirit is kept up and if the Regional 
Board and its working committee continue along the 
lines they have traced for themselves, the Hindi area 
will soon be a model for the Catholic social apostolate. 


J. D'Souza 
Our Press 

There are 330 dailies and their total circulation is 
just over 25 lakhs, in India. 

Of those 330 dailies five owners control 29 papers 
and 31.2% of the circulation and 15 owners control 54 
newspapers and 50.1% of the circulation. So there is 
already a concentration in the hands of a few, and 
it could have been added by the Commission that this 
is increased by interlocking-interests of smaller groups 
of owners. When one knows how little the average 
reader is accustomed to reflect and how he takes 
ready-made ideas and even his expressions from the 
papers, one sees how the poor demos is led by the 
nose. 

The replies to the questionnaires sent round were 
poor. While we understand that proprietors of papers 
do not care to let. the cat out of the bag, it is with 
astonishment that we see 3 out of 670 M.P.s. 4 out of 
1015 M.LAs, none of the 225 Central and State Ministers, 
4 out of the 145 political parties, 1 out of the 17 Bar 
Associations, 111 out of the 7,335 editors of newspapers 
and periodicals, 41 out of 88 journalists organisations, 
and 77 out of 1.350 public men consenting to send in 
their replies. This does not show a real democratic spirit 
on the part of those who kept silent. 

Anyhow it shows the grit of the Committee not 
to have been disheartened by such a poor reception. 
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First. In some States the number of newspapers 
is greater than the average number in the whole 
country, which is roughly of one paper for about 12 
lakhs of the population. There are many States in 
which it is not even half of that number. In fairness 
we should add that many weeklies reach those who 
have neither the time, nor the means, to read a daily. 


Out of the total circulation of papers in English 
and in major vernaculars, about 55% (134 lakhs) of 
the copies are sold in the capitals and in the chief 
towns of the States, and those cities account only for 
23 crores or 7 % of the total population of the country. 
Out of this, nearly 4.7 lakhs is made up of English 
papers. Two-thirds of the English newspapers are con- 
centrated in larger cities or towns, and the corres- 
ponding proportion of Indian language is two-fifths. 

The proprietary capital invested in newspapers is 
Rs. 7 crores, and the capital in the form of loan is 
about 5 crores. The net circulation revenue for the 
daily Press is estimated at Rs. 6 crores and the ad- 
vertisement revenues at about 5 crores for 1951. The 
amount of salaries is over 4 crores out of which 85 
lakhs go to the editorial staff. The return profit is about 
Rs. 6 lakhs a year for Rs. 7 crores or less than 1% per 
annum. Some better equipped reached 10% profit. 
Larger papers of 15.000 and above are making profits, 
those of 5.000 just can make both ends meet and that 
by overwork and underpaying their workers. They 
rely much on advertisement. To boost sales, commis- 
sions to newspapers agents are at times above 25 or 
even 33%. Those figures should be a maximum; else 
there would crop the temptation to sell papers at 
reduced rates. 
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The Commission is clearly against the prize compe- 
titions, cross-word puzzles, which make a newspaper lose 
sight of its aim to inform the public, to make it a com- 
mercialized concern of not a very high type. It thinks 
that the maximum price offered for purely intellectual 
amusement should not be beyond Rs. 500. 


The Commission rightly objects to the advertise- 
ment of certain patent medicines, which lull the patient 
and prevent him from seeking medical advice. It is 
of opinion that pornographic advertisements should 
be altogether stopped. Magic remedies should not be 
boosted. 


The complaints of the Commission are that the 
Press Trust of India has been subservient to business 
interests, not giving information against them, and 
starting campaigns in favour of them, thus deceiving 
the public. 


The complaint about the smallness of space devoted 
to Indian affairs in European and American newspapers 
has been registered ; but it can be met with a similar 
one about the interests of Indian papers in foreign 
news. Often even the news produced smacks of pro- 
paganda or shows a real ignorance of the conditions 
of the country about which they are supposed to en- 
lighten readers. 


The Commission examines the conditions of work 
of the editors, and other important workers in the 
newspapers, and their recommendations for ordinary 
hours of work, application of Industrial Disputes Act, 
emoluments, minimum wages, city allowance, holidays, 
essential amenities are reasonable. 
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The editorial policy of some newspapers came in 
for a good deal of criticism. Proprietors have dictated 
to the staff who had but to obey humbly or lose their 
jobs. One remedy would be to publish from time to 
time the names of proprietors and real executives of 
the journals. This would work if the proprietors could 
not easily get strawmen. An obvious form of the 
influence of the proprietors appears in the papers which 
are obliged to sing the praises of the bosses, print 
their photographs, and advertise their doings in matters 
which have not the slightest public interest. The right 
of a proprietor to map out the general policy cannot 
be taken away, but he should not dictate which news 
has to appear or to be withheld from the public. The 
remedy should lie in the diffusion of ownership among 
many ; or the formation of a Trust. The editor should 
have individual responsibility and liberty and he 
should be able to stop an anti-social policy. From this 
recommendation one can easily guess what is going 
on behind the curtain. 


In the matter of advertisements, Government 
claimed the right to object to the tone of a paper, 
communism or communalism and to refuse to help 
it in sending advertisements. But the witnesses exa- 
mined in favour of Government were not very con- 
sistent about what they meant by “tone” of a paper 
and seemed to have been oversensitive about their 
own dignity. 


The responsibility of the press means that it Should 
make known from day to day the chief events in the 
country and in the world, and foster among the masses 
the appreciation of the Directive Principles embodied in 
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the Constitution. Freedom of the Press does not mean 
freedom from responsibility ; an eye should be kept 
on the common good. Reports should not be twisted, 
nor significant facts kept out of the picture. Fair 
comments should be the rule, and the thrusting of 
news and facts without showing their importance 
should be avoided. So far, so good ; but we may ask 
whether commentaries will not be tutored by one or 
other organisation, or even by Government, giving a 
false. view of the matter ? 


Freedom of the Press should not be confused with 
licence without any responsibility. Restriction on the 
Press should be admitted in rare cases when the public 
has to be protected from information which would be 
harmful. There should be a clear and present danger, 
and in this case legislation could be passed defining 
the meaning of the words “clear and present danger.” 
The press has also duties to perform in regard to 
friendly relations with other States. However it should 
be well defined if we don’t want to see endless diffi- 
culties cropping up about that question. The for- 
feiture of security is accepted as one of the remedies 
to stop the mischiefs of the yellow press. 


The Press Commission examined some of the re- 
cent cases in which “contempt of Legislature” have 
been brought against editors, and in some of those 
cases oversensitiveness on the part of the Legislators 
is clearly discernable. And it is pointed out that when 
the decisions of the High Court and Supreme Court 
are liable to be criticized without any action being 
taken for contempt of court, there appears no reason 
why legislatures should claim excessive immunity from 
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criticism in the Press or public. The Courts resort to 
contempt proceedings in extreme cases only; why 
should not the same rule be applied to the legislators ? 
This oversensitiveness was, perhaps, due, it should 
have been pointed out by the Press Commission, to 
ignorance of what democracy really means, and the 
real position of the representatives. The crime of 
lése-majesté has gone by the board with the Majesties 
in most of the countries of the world; it should not 
be reestablished to protect the thousand and odd Ma- 
jesties of Delhi. Touchiness is often the mark of an 
inferiority complex. 


The same applies to the criticism of Public Ser- 
vants. The Press Commission accepts the majority 
view that the defamation of public servants in the 
discharge of their public duties should not be made a 
cognizable offence, (entitling the police to arrest the 
defaulter, and opening the way to much injustice). 
Public servants have means of redress if they judge 
themselves unjustly attacked. They should not claim 
exemption from the Common Law, directing that a 
magisterial inquiry or police investigation should pre- 
cede a procedure in defamation for public servants as 
well as for the rank and file of the citizens. Else it would 
fetter the Press and would lead to the contempt of 
the administration. The Press Commission truly re- 
marked that this country has been free from the 
amount of criticism which is rife in democratic 
countries. Would it not be good, we may add, if when 
about to enter the public services, people were made 
aware that they are public servants, to serve the public 
and not to be served by it ? 

E. Gathier 














